THE NEGOTIATED PEACE
Several times during the last sixteen years Count Hatzfeldt has tried to elicit
from me, in conversations, some opinion as to the probable conduct of England,
if Germany or Italy were involved in war with France. I have always replied
that no English Minister could venture on such a forecast. The course of the
English Government in such a crisis must depend on the view taken by public
opinion in this country, and public opinion would be largely, if not exclusively,
governed by the nature of the casus belli.1
A large part of this doctrine continued to be held in theory by
British Governments and Foreign Secretaries up to the Great War, but
it was being undermined in all directions by the course of events from
the beginning of the new century onwards. By this time Salisbury,
as an advocate of " splendid isolation," was himself all but isolated,
and before he departed, Great Britain, like Germany, was sailing on a
new course.
1 Gooch and Temperley, Vol. II, No. 86, p. 68. Italics as in the
original memorandum.
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